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Especially is this the case when, as is inevitable in the tropical Colonies,   CHAP.
the offenders are for the most part of a different race and colour from          '
those who are placed in a position to control and to punish them. Among
the latter there will, in the ordinary course of probabilities, be now and
again men of rough fibre; and at out-stations, sometimes even at head-
quarters, there are not the checks and safeguards against abuses which
exist in more highly developed countries. The punishment gives little
trouble. It is swift and severe, it bears a kind of testimony to the personal
power and superiority of the official who awards it, and the more often
it is inflicted the more ready to disregard the pain and suffering which
it involves become the men who deal in this species of punishment.1
So he enjoined upon the Governors that it was their bounden
duty to restrain the use of the lash, and to make an annual
report on the subject. If he insisted on the rights of Imperialism,
he never forgot its duties.
His practical imagination was bent on developing the com-
munications of the Empire, and he saw them as a whole. A fast
steamship service across the Atlantic to Canada was one means;
another the all-British cable from Canada to Australia, an enter-
prise advocated and obstructed for years. Kitchener was pushing
railways and telegraphs far southwards from Cairo, as Rhodes
was pushing them far northwards from the Cape, The line to
Uganda from the Indian Ocean to the equatorial lakes was now
advancing. It was not under his department, but from the first
he championed its construction. Imperialists supposed it would
become a branch of the Cape-to-Cairo system. A complete trans-
African railway under British auspices might compare with the
trans-Asiatic line which the Tsar's engineers at that time were
carrying through Siberia. We are apt to forget in our age how
strongly the new Imperial movement had been influenced by
the building of the Canadian Pacific line. Chamberlain went
forward with his own railways, as he fondly regarded them, in
West Africa, He had no more lively conviction than that the
penetration of all tropical Africa by railways would be the surest
means of extinguishing slavery.
Another sort of conception was brilliant though abortive. The
Colonial Secretary might speak of developing the "neglected
1 Circular dated Downing Street, May 25, 1897.